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In The Atlantic Monthly for December, 1910 (106. 
774-784), there is a most interesting bit of fiction 
entitled A Poet's Toll, by Anne C. E. Allinson, wife 
of Professor F. G. Allinson, of Brown University, 
and author with him of Greek Lands and Letters 
(The Classical Weekly 3.147-148). The story deals-, 
primarily with the poet Propertius, but Maecenas, 
Horace, and Vergil also figure prominently; the 
author knows well the literary history and the life 
of the Augustan Age. Parts of the story are full 
of suggestiveness even to one who has studied these 
themes well. 

The story opens with a picture of Propertius's 
mother, restless, sorrow-stricken, "because her son, 
so young, even for his twenty years, had openly 
flouted her for one of the harpies of the city and 
delivered over his manhood to the gossip-mongers of 
Rome", by publishing a series of poem's "boasting 
of his love, scorning all the ideals of courage and 
manhood in which she had tried to nurture him, 
exhibiting to Rome in unashamed nakedness the spec- 
tacle of his defeated youth". In these poems were 
the cruel lines in which he declared a mother's love 
naught if to keep it he must lose his Cynthia. The 
mother, remembering her son's unbounded enthusiasm 
for Vergil's Georgics, knowing that Vergil believed 
in inoble things, and having heard further that he was 
kind and full of sympathy, wrote to him beseeching 
his aid in this crisis of her life. To Maecenas, also, 
who had taken up Propertius, she seeks to appeal 
through Tullus, her son's faithful friend, whose gov- 
ernment position, too, gave him a claim on the prime 
minister's attention. She hoped that Maecenas, as 
the defender of Roman morals, might keep the boy 
from throwing his life away. 

The scene now shifts to Maecenas's house in Rome. 
Horace and Maecenas are dining alone on the first 
night of the Saturnalia. Presently Maecenas men- 
tions with approval Propertius and Ovid, threatening 
to take them up if Horace and Vergil will not them- 
selves publish. He tells how Propertius's former 
friends are trying to turn him away from the woman 
he loves to go soldiering or to Athens. 

The long and short of it is that <Tullus> wants 
me to interfere and convince Propertius of his public 
duty. That public duty may conceivably take the 
form of writing poetry is beyond his grasp !" 

Horace laughed. "Now, my difficulty", he said, 
"is just the reverse. I object to this young man 



because he is a bad poet ... he contorts the 
Latin language, and muddies his thought with Alex- 
andrian debris". 

"If you will allow me to say so, Flaccus", said 
Maecenas, "that is a cheap criticism to come from 
the keenest critic in Rome. Is it not possible that 
you are misled by your personal prejudices? You 
dislike the young man himself, I know, because he 
is moody and emotional, and uncontrolled, and be- 
cause he considers his own emotions fit subjects for 
discussion. A boy, self-centered, melancholy, and 
in love — what do you want of him?" 

"Is that quite fair?" Horace answered. "Tibullus 
is young and in love, and a very Heracleitus for 
melancholy, and you know that I not only love him 
as a friend, but also value him as a poet, in spite 
of my belief that elegiac verse is not a fortunate 
medium for our language. His Latin is limpid 
and direct, his metre is finished, and his emotion 
as a lover is properly subordinated to his work as 
a poet". 

"Ah", said Maecenas quickly, "but just there you 
betray yourself". He hesitated a moment and then 
went on as if the words were welling up from reluc- 
tant depths in his own experience. "Flaccus, you 
have never loved a woman, have you?" 

Horace smiled whimsically. "Not to the extent 
of surrendering my standards", he said. "So far 
Mercury has always rescued me in time from both 
Mars and Venus". 

But Maecenas went on gravely, "You are then 
incapacitated for appreciating the force and fervor 
of a certain kind of genius. I know that you have 
never understood Catullus, and I have a feeling 
that something of his spirit is reappearing in this 
boy today. If Propertius lacks his virility and di- 
rectness, that may well be because of a stormier 
heart in which there is a conflict of warring ele- 
ments. Certainly his passion transcends the viva- 
cious sentiment of poor Gallus. I tell you, my wary 
critic, I am almost willing to believe that in this 
silly young dandy we are getting a new voice in 
our literature. Who knows? Who knows? It is 
un-Roman, yes, incoherent and moody and sub- 
versive of law and order, but is it false to human 
life? A man may choose to dwell apart with his 
own heart rather than with Lucretius's Science or 
Vergil's Nature, or your own practical philosophy". 

One night Propertius, coming home from a drink- 
ing bout at Cynthia's house, receives from a slave a 
letter from Vergil, which ran as follows: 

P. Vergilius Maro to his Propertius, greeting. 

I hope you will allow me to congratulate you on 
your recent volume of verse. Your management 
of the elegiac metre, which my friend Gallus, before 
his tragic death last year, taught me to understand, 
seems to me ennobling and enriching, and in both 
the fire and the pathos of many of your lines I 
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recognize the true poet. Perhaps you will recognize 
the rustic in me when I add that I also welcomed 
a note of love for your Umbrian groves of beeches 
and pines and for water-meadows which you must 
have seen, perhaps by the banks of your Clitumnus, 
filled with lilies and scarlet poppies. Most of all 
have I been moved by the candor of your idealism. 
It is rare indeed in this age to hear any scorn 
of the golden streams of Pactolus and the jewels 
of the Red Sea, of pictured tapestries and thresh- 
olds of Arabian onyx. The knowledge that things 
like these are as nothing to you compared with love 
stirs me to gratitude. 

It was in these ways that I was thinking of you 
yesterday, when I put my own work aside and 
walked by the shore of the great bay here, looking 
toward Capri. And will you let a man who has 
lived nearly a quarter of a century longer than you 
have add that I wondered also whether before long 
you will not seek another mistress for your worship, 
one whose service shall transcend not only riches 
but all personal passions? 

Like you, I have lain by the Tiber and watched 
the skiffs hurrying by, and the slow barges towed 
along the yellow waves. And my thoughts also have 
been of the meanness of wealth and of the glory of 
love. But it was to Rome herself that I made 
my vows, and in whose service I enlisted. Was 
there ever a time when she needed more the loyalty 
of us all? While she is fashioning that Empire 
which shall be without limit or end and raise us 
to the lordship of the earth, she runs the risk of 
attack from impalpable enemies who shall defile her 
highways and debauch her sons. Arrogance, luxury, 
violent ambition, false desires, are more to be dread- 
ed than a' Parthian victory. The subtle wickedness 
of the Orient may conquer us when the spears of 
Britain are of no avail. Antony and Gallus are not 
the only Romans from whom Egypt has sucked life 
and honor. 

Like you, again, I am no soldier. Your friends 
and my friends go lustily to Ionia and Lydia and 
Gaul and Spain, co-workers, as you say, in a beloved 
government. Is not Rome, then, all the more left 
to our defense? You pleased me once by saying that 
you 'knew every line' of my Georgics. You know, 
then, that I have believed that the sickened minds 
of today could be healed, if men would but return 
to the intimacies of the soil and farm. Our great 
master, Lucretius, preached salvation through knowl- 
edge of the physical world. I have ventured to 
say that it could be found through the kindly help 
of the country gods. But now I am beginning to 
see deeper. In Rome herself lie the seeds of a new 
birth. When men see her as she is in her ancient 
greatness and her immortal future, will not greed 
and lust depart from their hearts? I think it must 
have been at dawn, when the sea was first reddening 
under the early sun, that Aeneas sailed up to the 
mouth of the Tiber, and found at last the heart 
of that Hesperia whose shores had seemed ever to 
recede as he drew near them. Now that our sky 
is blazing with the mid-day sun, shall we betray 
and make void those early hopes? Shall the sistrum 
of Isis drown our prayers to the gods of our coun- 
try, native-born, who guard the Tiber and our Ro- 
man Palatine? 

I am seeking to write a poem which shall make 
men reverence their past and build for their future. 
Will you not help me to work for Rome's need? 
You have sincerity, passion, talent. You have com- 
mended a beautiful woman to me. Will you not let 
me commend my mistress to you? Farewell. 



In Propertius's ears, half drunken as he is, ring 
two voices, Cynthia's and Vergil's, Cynthia's prais- 
ing herself, Vergil's praising Rome, Cynthia offer- 
ing him herself, Vergil offering a new and better 
love. In a rage, because he could distinguish neither 
one clearly, he flung the letter into the fire ; he would 
destroy that and one voice at least would cease its 
torment. 

A few months later, after the death of the poet's 
mother, Tullus, Vergil and Maecenas are talking 
about Propertius. 

"He chose between his mother and his mistress", 
<Tullus> said. "When I talked with you in the 
winter you said that perhaps his mother would have 
to face death again to give birth to a poet as she 
had already to give birth to a child. I have never 
understood what you meant". 

"Ah, Tullus", Maecenas answered, laying his hand 
affectionately upon the shoulder of the younger 
man, "I spoke of a law not inscribed on the Twelve 
Tables, but cut deep in- the bed-rock of life — is it 
not, my Vergil?" 

But the poet toward whom he had quickly turned 
did not hear him. He stood withdrawn into his 
own thoughts. A shaft of sun, piercing through the 
ilex trees, laid upon his white toga a sudden sheen 
of gold, and Maecenas heard him say softly to him- 
self, in a voice whose harmonies he felt he had 
never wholly gauged before — 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem imortalia tangunt. 

C. K. 



WHAT THE AVERAGE BOY OR GIRL IN THE 

HIGH SCHOOL SHOULD GET FROM 

LATIN AND GREEK ' 

I believe that I am facing an audience heartily 
in accord with me concerning the benefits of classi- 
cal study by the average boy and girl, no matter 
what their future vocation may be. A line of study 
which has been the foundation of education for 
many centuries is not to be lightly displaced. In- 
deed, I am almost persuaded to the extreme propo- 
sition that there can be no adequate culture without 
classical training. What has trained the mind and 
literary taste and served for inspiration to the pro- 
ductive powers of the most distinguished scholars 
the world has seen must be the summum bonum of 
cultural education— or the paradox holds that the 
men who have attained literary immortality were 
a glorious army of splendidly erring fools. 

What, then, ought the study of Latin and Greek 
do for the average boy or girl in the High School? 
It should develop the memory as nothing else can ; 
it should develop power of observation ("What do 
you see?" is a favorite class-room question of my 
own wherewith to open any discussion of form or 
syntax, especially in Greek) ; it should develop the 
reasoning faculty; it should develop the selective 
faculties, the judgment; it should develop literary 
apprec iation and taste; and it should give a first im- 

1 This paper was read at a Conference of Teachers of Friends 
schools, at Swarthmore College, April 29, 19U. 



